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[Translated from the German for this Journal.] 


The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

Without over-valuing himself, Beethoven was 
so little free from artist pride, that he easily 
lent a willing ear to a friend’s suggestion, that 
the celebrated CLEMENTI, who had been but a 
short time in Vienna, ought to pay him the first 
visit. So they only learned to know each other 
by sight, without coming into closer contact. It 
frequently happened that Clementi, with his 
pupil, KLteNGEL, and Beethoven with 
at one and the same table at dinner at the Swan. 
They all knew one another, but neither spoke 
with the other or so much as grected him. The 
two pupils had to imitate their masters, since 
each was probably threatened with the loss of 
lessons. Ries at all events would have suffered 
that loss, since Beethoven never knew a middle 
course. 

A deeper and more painful impression than 
this constraint, to which he had been obliged to 
submit himself, was left in Ries’s memory by an 
incident in which the often-mentioned sensitive- 
ness in Beethoven’s character was manifested in 
a high degree. One day when he played to his 
scholar his Sonata in C major, the latter was so 
delighted with the great Andante in F major, 
then included in it, but which Beethoven after- 
wards separated from that Sonata and published 
as an independent piece, that he urged his 
teacher until he repeated it. On his way home, 
which led him past the house of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, Ries went in to tell him of the new and 
splendid composition of Beethoven. He was 
earnestly entreated to play over all he recollected 
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of the piece. As more and more of it recurred 
to him, the Prince compelled him to repeat it 
once more, and the result was, that he also 
learned a part of it. In order to surprise Beet- 
hoven, the Prince went to him the next morning, 
and said he had composed something, which he 
thought was not so bad. In spite of Beethoven’s 
distinct avowal that he did not wish to hear 
it, the Prince sat down at the piano and played, 
to Beethoven’s astonishment, a large part of the 
Andante. Whereupon the composer was so 
angry that he declared he would never play 
again if his pupil Ries were present. Many 
times he desired him to leave the room. One 
day, when a little company, to which Beethoven 
and Ries belonged, breakfasted with Prince 
Lichnowsky at eight o’clock in the morning, 
after a concert in the Augarten, it was proposed 
to go over to Beethoven’s house, to hear his as 
yet unperformed opera, Leonora. Arrived there, 
Beethoven in the most decided way demanded 
that his scholar, Ries; -kewld withdraw; Ries, 
with tears in his eyes, since the most pressing 
entreaties of all present were of no avail, com- 
plied. Prince Lichnowsky went after him, and 
begged him to wait in the ante-room, which the 
young man’s wounded sense of honor would not 
permit. As he afterwards learned, the Prince 
had been provoked at Beethoven's conduct, had 
reproached him most severely, and reminded 
him that nothing but enthusiasm for his works 
had given occasion to the whole affair, and con- 
sequently to his wrath. But the representation 
had_ no effect, but to prevent Beethoven playing 
any more in company at all. 

IIe was seized with a very melancholy mood at 
the thought of the cold reception of one of his 
master works, the opera Fidelio. Ue charged it 
to the cabals of the not small number of his ene- 
mies. But the time chosen for its production 
was exceedingly unfavorable, since the French 
troops had just then occupied (1805) the impe- 
rial city. All the friends of music and the more 
wealthy portion of the population had fled from 
Vienna. The theatre was filled mainly with 
French officers. What Beethoven’s friend, 
Stephen von Breuning, said of the opera itself 
and its production, in a letter from Vienna, June 
2, 1806, to his brother-in-law Dr. Wegeler in 
Coblentz, deserves a place here. 

“TI promised you,” he writes, “so far as I 
remember, to tell you something of Beethoven’s 
opera, and I will keep my promise. The music 
is the most beautiful and perfect one can hear. 
The subject is interesting. It represents the 
deliverance of a prisoner through the fidelity 
and courage of his wife. But in spite of all that, 
nothing has caused Beethoven so much vexation 
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as this oak whose worth the future only will ap- 
preciate. In the first place, the opera was given 
seven days after the entrance of the French 
troops, a most unfavorable moment. Naturally 
the theatres were empty, and Beethoven, who at 
once remarked some imperfections in the han- 
dling of the text, withdrew the pieces after the 
third performance. When things had got back 
to their old order, he and I took it up again. I 
recast the entire libretto for him, so that the 
action became more lively and more rapid. 
Beethoven shortened many pieces, and it was 
then brought out three times with the greatest 
applause. But now his enemies were active in 
the theatre, and since he had offended several 
persons, particularly in the second representation, 
they prevailed so far that the opera has not since 
been given. Already they had placed many dif- 
ficulties in his way, and this one circumstance 
may serve as a proof of the rest: that at the 
second representation he did not succeed in. get- 
ting the opera announced with the title changed 
to Fidelio, as it is called im the French original, 
and as it has been printed since the alterations 
were made. Contrary to every promise, the first 
title, “ Leonora,” stood upon the show bills. The 
cabal is the more unpleasant for Beethoven, 
since through the non-performance of the opera, 
out of whose receipts he was to be paid a per- 
centage, he will recover himself the more slowly ; 
the treatment he has suffered has destroyed a 
great part of his taste and love for the work. I 
perhaps have given him more joy than anybody, 
since, without his knowing it, both in November 
and in the performance at the end of March, I 
had a little poem printed and distributed through 
the theatre.” 

Beethoven’s friends thought his opera would 
gain by curtailments. The progress of the ac- 
tion was too slow and dragging. Before the re- 
newed performance in the year 1807, a meeting 
was held to take counsel on that matter. The 
circle was composed, besides the Prince and 
Princess Lichnowsky, who was a distinguished 
pianist, of the poet von Collin and Stephen von 
Breuning, both of whom had already spoken 
about shortening the opera, the tenor Rock, the 
basso Meyer, and lastly Beethoven himself, who 
at the outset defended every bar. With his ex- 
citable nature his rage knew no bounds, when a 
general opinion was expressed that whole pieces 
must come out. The aria of Pizarro had its pecu- 
liar difficulties for the singer, which Beethoven felt 
himself finally, and promised to compose a new 
aria. Prince Lichnowsky at length carried him 
so far that he consented to have several single 
pieces left out, but only by way of experiment, 
in the next performance, since they had failed 
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once to produce effect ; they could afterwards be 
re-inserted or used elsewhere. Beethoven yield- 
ed after long persuasion; but the crossed out 
pieces, among which were a duet in 9-8 time for 
two sopranos, and a terzet in 3-4 time, were 
never sung again upon the stage. 

Greatly occupied and in often changing humor, 
Beethoven had for a long time discontinued his 
correspondence with his early friend, Dr. Weg- 
eler, in Coblentz. It was the 2d of May, 1810, 
when he again gave him some account of his sit- 
uation. In the opening of his letter, written in 
no cheerful mood, he excused himself for his 
long silence. “ My good old friend,” wrote Beet- 
hoven, “I can almost think my lines will cause 
you some astonishment. And yet, although you 
have had no proofs in writing, I still hold you 
always in the liveliest remembrance. For a 
couple of years past all still and quiet life has 
ceased with me. And yet I have formed no 
conclusion therefor, perhaps rather the contrary. 
Who can escape the influence of the outward 
storms ? 
the happiest of men, had not the demon taken 
up his abode in my ears. Had I not read some- 
where that a man ought not voluntarily to depart 
from this life so long as he can yet do one good 
deed, I long since should have been no more, 
and that through myself. O how beautiful is 
life! For me, however, it is forever poisoned ! ” 

The motive of the request contained in this 
letter, to send him his certificate of baptism, is ob- 
scure. ‘ Whatever expenses there may be,” he 
wrote, “as Stephen von Breuning has an ac- 
count with you, you can be made good at once, 
since I will pay him all here immediately. Should 
you yourself think it worth the pains to investi- 
gate the matter, and should you be pleased to 
make the journey to Bonn, charge all to me. 
One thing is to be considered, namely, that there 
was still a brother of earlier birth before me, 
who likewise was called Ludwig, but with the 
addition of Maria, but who is dead. To deter- 
mine my precise age, this also must be found, 
since I know well enough that an error in regard 
to it has arisen through others, they making me 
out older than I was. Alas! Ihave lived a good 
while without knowing how old I am. I had a 
strangers’ register, but it is lost. Do not be offend- 
ed if I commend this matter to you very warmly, 
namely, to find out the Ludwig Maria and the 
present Ludwig, who came after him. The 
sooner you send me the baptismal certificate, the 
greater my obligation.” 

In striking contrast with this letter, in which 
Beethoven's discontent and weariness of life had 
risen to a purpose of self-murder, from which 
only his moral sentiment restrained him, was one 
written about three months later (Aug. 11, 1810.) 
With enthusiasm Beethoven described in this 
letter the impression of a visit, with which Brer- 
TINA, the sister of the poet, Clemens Brentano, 
and afterwards wife of the writer Achim von 
Arnim, had not long before surprised him. 

“ No Spring was ever fairer than this year’s,” 
wrote Beethoven. “ That say I, dearest Bettina, 
and I feel it too, since I have made your acquaint- 
ance. You must have seen that in company I 
am like a frog on the sand; he waltzes round 
and cannot get away, until some benevolent Gal- 
atea tosses him again into the great sea. Yes, 
I was really high and dry, dearest Bettina. I 
was surprised by you in a moment when despon- 


Yet I were happy, perhaps one of 





dency was wholly master of me. But verily, it 
vanished at the sight of you. I would have it, 
that you were of another world, and not of this 
absurd one, to which one cannot, with the best 
I am a wretched man, and 
mourn over others! This you will pardon me 
with your good heart, which looks out of your 
eyes, and your understanding, which lies in your 
ears. At least, your ears know how to flatter 
when they listen. My ears, alas! are a partition 
wall, through which I cannot easily have any 
friendly communication with men. Otherwise 
perhaps I should have confided more to you. As 
it was, I could only understand the great wise 
look of your eyes, and that has assured me I 
shall never more forget it. Dear Bettina! 
Dearest girl! Art! Who understands it ? with 
whom can one speak about this great goddess ? 
How dear to me are the few days when we 
chatted together, or rather corresponded! I 
have kept all the little cards on which your clever, 
your dear, dearest answers stand. And so I have 
to thank my bad eyes, that the best part of those 
Since 


will, open his ears. 


flying conversations were written down. 
you have been away, I have had painful hours, 
shadow hours, in which one can do nothing. I 
ran round indeed at three o'clock in the alley at 
Schénbrunn, and on the ramparts, after you 
were gone. But no angel met me there, who 
would have exorcised me like thee, angel. Par- 
don, dearest Bettina, this departure from the key. 
Such intervals I must have, to air my heart. 
And you have written to GOETHE about me—is 
it not true? O that I might stick my head into 
a bag, where I could hear and see nothing of all 
that is going on in the world, because, dearest 
angel, I shall not meet thee in it. But then I 
shall receive a letter from you ? Hope nourishes 
me—she nourishes half the world, and I have 
had her for a neighbor all my life. Else what 
would have become of me! I send here, writ- 
ten with my own hand: Aennst du das Land, 
&c., as a memorial of the hour when I first 
learned to know you. I send also the other 
song, which I have composed since I took leave 
of thee, dear, dearest heart : 
Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben, 
Was bedriinget dich so sehr ? 
Welch ein fremdes, neues Leben! 
Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 

“ Yes, dear Bettina, you must answer me that. 
Write me what the matter is (was es geben soll) 
with me, since my heart has become such a 
rebel.” 

The impression which the talented Bettina had 
made upon Beethoven, and especially upon his 
heart, lasted a long time. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1811, he wrote: “I have now two letters 
from you, dear Bettina. Your first letter I have 
carried about with me the whole summer, and it has 
often made me happy. If I do not write to you 
so often, and you see nothing of me, yet I write 
you a thousand times a thousand letters in my 
thoughts. How you are situated there amongst 
the world’s rabble in Berlin, I could not conceive 
it I had not read it from you. <A great deal of 
twaddle about Art, without deeds! The best 
description of that is found in Schiller’s epigram : 
‘ The Rivers,’ where the Spree speaks.” 

In congratulating his friend on her approach- 
ing marriage, Beethoven adds a reflection on his 
own condition. “ You marry, dear Bettina, or it 
is already done. I have not seen youonce before. 








Then to you and to your husband flow all the 
happiness with which wedlock blesses the wedded ! 
What shall I tell you of myself? ‘Lament my 
fate!’ I exclaim with Schiller’s Joan. If I can 
only rescue a few more years of life, I will thank 
the Ilighest, the All-in-Himself-including, there- 
for, as for all weal or woe. If you write of me to 
Goethe, seek out all the words which can express 
to him my inmost reverence and admiration. I 
am just thinking of writing to him myseif, on 
account of the Egmont, to which I have set mu- 
sic, and indeed purely out of love for his poems, 
which make me happy. Who can thank enough 
a great poet, the precious jewel of his nation? 
But no more now, dear, good Bettina. 
home this morning about four o’clock from a 
bacchanalian party, where I was forced to laugh 
a great deal, only to weep as much almost to-day, 
Intoxicating joy often drives me violently back 
upon myself. I kiss thee on thy forehead, dear 
Bettina, and impress therewith, as with a seal, all 
my thoughts for thee.” 

In a later letter to Bettina Beethoven placed 
artistic worth higher than rank, titles and other 
outward distinctions. He had been led to these 
reflections by his meeting with Goethe in Tep- 
litz. He wrote from there to Bettina in August 
1812: “Kings and Princes can indeed make 
Professors and Privy Councillors, and hang about 
them titles and orders; but they cannot make 
great men, minds which stand out above the 
common rabble. That they must let alone, and 
they must hold us in respect when two such come 
together as I and Goethe. Then even Maj- 
esty must mark what can pass for great with one 
of us. Yesterday on the way home we met the 
whole imperial family. We saw them coming 
from a distance, and Goethe made himself free 
from my side, to place himself on the side of the 
walk. Say what I would, I could not bring him 
a step further! I pressed my hat upon my head, 
buttoned my overcoat, and went-with arms down 
through the thickest of the crowd. Princes 
and courtiers opened to right and left. Duke 
Rudolph took off his hat; the lady Empress 
greeted me first. The dignitaries knew me. I 
saw, to my true amusement, the procession de- 
file past Goethe. He stood, hat in hand, pro- 
foundly bowing, at the side. Then I took him to 
task. I gave him no pardon, and I reproached 
him with all his sins, especially those against you, 
dearest Bettina! We had just been speaking of 
you. God! could I have had as much time with 
you as he, believe me, I would have produced 


I came 


more, much more, that is great. 








A musician is 
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also a poet; he can feel himself suddenly trans- | 


ported by a pair of eyes into a fairer world, 
where grander spirits play with him, and moved 
to noble plans. What thoughts came into 
my head when I first learned to know thee, on 
the observatory here during the splendid May 
shower! It was a right fruitful one for me too; 
the most beautiful themes slipped from your looks 
into my heart, which were one day to ravish the 
world, when Beethoven should no more direct! 
God grant me yet a couple of years, for I must see 
thee again, dear, Bettina! So demands the voice 
which always carries the point in me. Spir- 
its, too, can love one another ; I shall always woo 
yours. Your approbation is the dearest thing in 
the world to me. 1 have told Goethe my opin- 
ion, how applause operates on one of us, and that 
one wants to be heard with the understanding by 
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one’s equals. Emotion is only fit for ladies— 
pardon me. With a man music must strike fire 
out of his soul. Ah, dearest. child, how long it is 
already that we have been of one opinion about 
everything! Nothing is good but to have a 
beautiful, good soul, whom one recognizes in all 
things, and before whom one need not hide one- 
self. One must be something if one would appear 

the world must recognize a person ; 


something ; 
it is not always unjust. That to be sure is of no 
The 


concern to me, since I have a higher aim. 
Duke of Weimar and Goethe wished that I 
would perform some of my music. I refused 
both. I do not play to their perverse whims. I 
do not make absurd stuff at the common expense, 
with princely ones, who never discharge that sort 
of debts. Thy last letter, dear Bettina, lay a whole 
night on my heart, and there quickened me. 
Musicians take all liberties.” 
[To be continued.] 


———— > 


Clementi’s Sonatas. 

Muz1o CLEMENTI (born in 1752, died in 1832) 
composed over one hundred Sonatas for the 
piano-forte. They enjoyed great favor in their 
day, and have always been esteemed classical 
models in that form of composition. Jt was only 
the deeper and grander poetry, the inspiration of 
a Beethoven, that cast them in the shade. The 
London Atheneum, takes occasion, from the re- 
publication of some of them in London, to recall 
attention to their worth. As our own enterpris- 
ing publisher in Boston, Mr. Nathan Richardson, 
also has a dozen of these sonatas now in course of 
publication, we have thought that it may help to 
awaken an interest in them to copy here the 
Atheneum’s article. 


Clementi’s Sonatas. Nos. I. XXX. André’s 

New Edition. Scheurmann & Co. 

In one respect time takes as good care of mu- 
sician as poet—giving him a better chance than 
he awards to painter or architect. “ Wind and 
weather” cannot corrode the forms and features 
of'a score once on paper. “Litera seripta manet” 
is a truth that applies to a Palestrina as well as 
toa Pindar ; and we are disposed to cherish the 
comfortable fancy that in musie there is little fear 
of that perishing which intrinsically deserved to 
live. The rade trials and venturings accomplish- 
ed in the days before civilization and culture— 
the junction of science and imagination—had 
made the art an art; the manuscripts circulated 
ere printing was resorted to, are not comprehend- 
ed, of course, in the above argument. Tradi- 
tions, it must be owned, perish ; but in all the 
relics of music which exist, the form, color and 
proportion are there, unaltered by time, and thus 
within the power of taste (if taste be catholic) to 
appreciate, however remote the ancient form be 
from the modern fashion. The disposition to 
revisit and bring to light the monuments of music 
is on the increase. We have lived to see the 
discoveries in which Mdlle. de Montpensier’s 
marmiton, the Italian Lulli, conciliated his South- 
ern instincts for melody with the French taste for 
dramatic pertinence, and thus laid the foundation 
of a noble school of opera, resuming their place 
in the admiration of collectors and connoisseurs, 
not as curiositities, but as pleasures by no means 
to be despised, even in our days of meretricious 
exaggeration and exhaustion. Less extreme is 
the example now to be noticed. Still it is signifi- 
cant, as appearing at the very time when the 
Couuters of foreign music-shops groan beneath 
Violent and chaotic productions, professing to be 
new, but in reality, oldest of the old. A new 
edition of ‘Clementi’s Sonatas’ is a real boon to 
the race of pianists. 

Clementi was one of the dry pianists we have 


elsewhere pointed out—a composer to be ranged 





with Domenico Scarlatti, Cherubini, and Spon- 
tini. Such “dryness” as theirs, however, does 
got exclude beauty, but makes beauty auxillary 
to thought. At the other extremity of the scale 
stand such composers as Corelli, Pergolesi, and 
(in our own day) Signor Rossini; men with 
whom the fascinations of symmetry, color, bril- 
liancy without harshness, sweetness which should 
not cloy, stood first, and intellectual pertinenoe 
came second. Be our classification admitted or 
protested against, it is certain that any one hav- 
ing competent knowledge, who examines this 
series of Clementi’s Sonatas, will be surprised, 
not merely by the science they display, but by a 
variety in form and invention, only paragoned by 
Beetheven’s varieties. Let us illustrate this by 
specification. In No. 3 attention may be called 
to the capital animation of the opening Allegro. 
The second movement, un poco andante, is as 
fresh as if Haydn had sung and said it (for there 
is saying as well as singing in Haydn’s andantes,) 
the Finale is built on a theme alike graceful and 
important; and Clementi’s were days when 
bustle, rather than such real consequence as be- 
longs to grace, was sought for in jinales (as, 
again, the works of Haydn exhibit.) In No. 5, 
page 69, we find the progression used by Beet- 
hoven in his B flat Symphony (referred to in the 
Atheneum some weeks since,) and, with it, an 
example of licence, which in Clementi’s days 
must have seemed heterodox. The passage in 
question—bold and new enough to have made its 
inventor enamored of it—is not repeated at the 
second part of the Allegro, as canon law or- 
dianed. In its place we have a cadenza, far 
freer than most of the improvisations (so called) 
with which modern concerto players work up 
their concertos. No. 6 is the Zauberflite Sonata. 
No. 7 (* originally the third of three dedicated 
to Miss Blake, the second of which in D minor, is 
remarkable for its force and passion) may be es- 
pecially commended for the sake of its Adagio 
and Rondo. The former is not long drawn, but 
expressive, new, and bold (as the burden passage 
of its last five bars will suffice to prove); the 
latter is capital as a mixture of sparkling and 
striet composition. No. 9, a Sonata, in G minor, 
is of a higher order still—a composition superb 
alike in its poetry and in its science. There is 
nothing in being for the piano-forte finer than its 
opening Allegro con fuoco, with its intimations 
and its meltings of figures, rhythms, tempi, one 
into the other (see especially pp. 137, 138.) 
These are as felicitous and as free as the “ break- 
ing out” of the Allegro in Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, and the general tone of impassioned 
melancholy sustained throughout. The slow 
movement, too, is suave and noble. In No. 11, F 
sharp minor,—excellent throughout as an example 
of wild music—the Presto strikes us as having 
furnished possible aliment to Mendelssohn (com- 
pare it with the Scherzo in his Pianoforte Quartet 
in B minor). No 12, in F major, might have 
been characterized as alla Fantasia by its com- 
poser. In his notes on Schindler's ¢ Life of Beet- 
hoven,’ Prof. Moscheles calls attention to the 
recurrence of a three-bar phrase in common 
tempo in the ‘Choral Fantasia’ as one of Beet- 
hoven’s inventions; bat, if Clementi’s Sonata was 
an earlier work, here we find the peculiarity 
anticipated with an effect of symmetry and 
strangeness combined, alike felicitous and quaint. 
The grandeur of outline in the opening Allegro 
in No. 14—the grace of the final Rondo Vivace 
in No. 15—the contrasts in the Allegro con spirito 
(No. 17)—the grace of the Muestoso e Cantabile 
(No. 18) all claim notice—No. 21, in E flat, is 
throughout full of interest; and as a study of 
brilliancy and expression combined ranks high. 
The Adagio is one of Clementi’s most largely- 
developed slow movements. In No. 24 the 


* We intrude the above parenthesis because we 
imagine that the numbers on the title-pages of this 
re-issue do not represent the original numbers in the 
list of Clementi’s compositions. It would be well if, 
in all such cases, the modern publisher would be more 
explicit in notification; since the matter becomes of 
historical consequence in a case like this, which 
involves the disinterment of a writer who may be 
suspected to have furnished suggestion to his contem- 
poraries so largely as Clementi. 





Cadenza (pp. 135, 6, 7) may be pointed out as 
one of those flights of fancy spontaneous enough 
to silence those who have been used to complain 
of the ancient masters of science as hide-bound, 
pedantic, and rococo. So far trom this, they could 
be free in proportion as they were learned. The 
‘Chromatic Fantasia’ of Sebastian Bach is fuller 
of notions and varieties than any ten caprices of 
modern times that we could name,—and who is 
more charming in melody than he could be in 
Sarabanda, Gavotte, or Bourrée ? 

These selected Sonatas of Clementi—to return 
to our immediate subject—will astonish many by 
the versatility, and contrast, and experiment they 
disclose, if examined as a body of works. And 
the edition does not yet pas ti the author’s 
Cherubini Sonatas, the third of which—his 
‘ Didone abbandonata’—will never be forgotten 
among pianists of the highest class,—while the 
second, a fiery and free composition in D minor, 
deserves to be restored to our chamber concerts. 
Whether these Sonatas be admitted to indicate 
that Clementi had the mine and quarry whence 
others have drawn ore, or the furnace in which 
he cast and refined the product of mine and 
quarry with mixtures and amalgams of his own, 
we repeat that, as a series of pianoforte poems, 
they stand next to Beethoven’s. ‘They are more 
various than Mozart’s, more muscular, less mechan- 
ical than Dussek’s, compositions of the same form. 
They cannot be played or relished without the 
student’s ideas of style being enriched—his knowl- 
edge of the capacities of form extended—and 
his mechanical command over his instrument 
strengthened. 





The Right Object and the Right Means. 
By Dr. A. B. Marx. 


What is really the proper object of all musical 
education and employment ? 

Joy in the art—we declare as the first object. 
A joyless occupation in it—and how frequently do 
we meet it! how common is the observation, 
unfortunately, that in the learning and practising 
of music, the original delight is quickly extin- 
guished, never to be felt again in its pristine 
vigor and productiveness !—is fatal to the artistic 
sense, and is, indeed, more injurious than total 
disoccupation, since it not only misapplies the time 
which might have been otherwise profitably 
employed, but also destroys our capacity of receiv- 
ing satisfaction from art. 

But the joy must be really artistic—not foreign ; 
and still less must it be opposed to art. We would 
hereby deprecate the tickling vanity which loves 
to make a display of extraordinary technical 
facility, and plumes itself on difficulties overcome. 
Nothing is more foreign nor further than this 
littleness from true art, whose high calling it is to 
raise us from the narrow limits of personal feelings, 
into the region in common, of universal joy, love, 
and inspiration; nothing is more inimical and 
destructive to the true sense and enjoyment of 
art, than this poisonous mildew, which overlays 
artistic activity and its productions. Nothing 
more surely draws the mind from the purifying 
atmosphere of art, into the petty, narrow strivings 
and contentions of self-seeking vanity, than this 
eager ostenation of personal skill; and, in fine, 
nothing manifests more clearly to an intelligent 
mind, the wide gulf which separates vain from 
true art, than this exchange of its outward means, 
for its inward soul and object. How general, 
however, is this striving in our parties and con- 
certs! TLow rarely is the joy of the listeners the 
object of our concert players and amateurs! How 
much nearer have they not at heart to astonish 
the less proficient, and to startle the unartistic 
crowd with newly-invented contrivances, with a 
technical composition of a Chopin, or a study of a 
Thalberg, or whatever the latest finger-artist may 
be called.* And how often is it not the teachers 
who urge their pupils to this pernicious er 
tion, simply in order to obtain more scholars! 
The lowest, most unreflecting, merely corporeal 
pleasure of music, the most superficial enjoyment 
of a skipping dance, is more artistic, more pro- 





* Chopin a finger-artist !—Eb. 
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ductive and nobler, than this monstrosity, which 
is so widely diffused amongst us. The feeling 


performance of the most trivial song or the most | 


simple waltz, is a stronger proof of the ability of 
the scholar and of the teacher, than those pre- 
cocious and forced, though in reality cheap pro- 
ductions of vanity. 

The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens 
by itself a spiritual participation ; and this spir- 
itual participation in art we regard as the highest 
object to which our employment therein is to be 
directed. If we do not close our heart and 
sensibilities, by caprice and ill-directed exertion, 
—if we do not ourselves destroy our feelings, and 
the natural operation of our minds, emotion will 
spring of itself from the corporeal apprehension 
of the artistic work ; a more elevated life will flow 
through our nerves, and joy through our mind, 
such as the pure enjoyment of art alone can 
»roduce ; the assurance of community, of well- 
ies, will loosen the hard crust of egotism from 
our hearts, and bind us the more closely in sym- 
pathy and affection with the friends who parti- 
cipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itself 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state of 
mind occasioned by works of art, and receives 
them devotedly, pure, and free from all the dross 
and sharp asperities of real personality; it isa 
communion of one soul with others, full of the 
internal feelings of humanity, and yet exempt 
from all oppressive materiality, or other disturbing 
objects. And thus this shadowy being, invoked 
by the musician’s art, waves its life of high 
significance before us; we live in it, in pleasure 
or in pain, as the spirit of the artist wills; with 
him, faultless and untouched, our personality 
becomes involved in a manifold spiritual existence, 
and we experience in ourselves the countless 
riches of this spiritual life, together with our 
narrowly-limited corporeal reality. Ilerein we 
behold long departed beings and circumstances 
—those pure forms which Gluck evoked from 
Greece and the enchanted East: the patriarchal 
simplicity and dignity of that people, out of whose 
darkness the light of the world was to come, in 
Handel's songs: the mad confusion of the Phar- 
isees and their party, before the holiness of the 
new covenant, in Bach’s immortal works. All 
these pass before us; ages long in oblivion, seem 
sensibly present. 

Whatever can move the human heart in inno- 
cence, joy, delicacy, and childish humor, the most 
lovely play of the imagination, and the most 
mysterious sensations of our spiritual essence,— 
all that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven could teel 
or imagine, is laid open to us, and becomes our own. 

The real indwelling in art, and sincere devotion 
to it, are essential conditions in artistic education ; 
without them we cannot participate in its inestim- 
able gifts; they are absolutely indispensable. 

It is not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to + nation or 
to its gifted individuals, a genuine artistic educa- 
tion, and thereby the full enjoyment, the highest 
pleasures of art. If such were the case, no nation 
could be more assured than ours* of the highest 
musical education ; since, during the last century, 
at least, our musicians have produced the most 
lofty and most pregnant ideas that have ever 
been embodied in sound. We have, on the other 
hand, experienced within a single century, after 
three noble exaltations, in the days of Bach and 
Handel, of Glauck,—Haydn, and Mozart,—and of 
Beethoven, also three several depressions from 
our upward flight; nay, if we will believe the 
loudest and most numerous voices of the day, it 
would seem that in many minds even the remem- 
brance were lost of what in former days were 
universally acknowledged to be our brightest 
landmarks to excellence. 

Playing and hearing only, cannot be relied on 
as a suflicient means of education, although they 
must be the foundation and companions of all 
musical cultivation ; for we hear bad music as well 
as good ; and we know that the weak and spurious 
produces its effect (often quicker and to a greater 
extent) as well as the elevated and genuine. We 
must herein the more readily acknowledge the 
power of sound, that even in its perverted 

*The German. 














employment it still exerts a vast influence over 
the mind and senses,—apart, moreover, from the 
effect of secondary objects, of prejudice, and of 
fashion. Indeed, it is not to be denied, that the 
corporeal effect of sound acting in large masses, 
in conjunction with considerable talent, magnified, 
perhaps, by partiality into great superiority, in 
the performers, is capable of producing from 
very moderate or indifferent works an effeet which 
may surprise artists of jndgment; but the cause 
of that effect is not in the composition—it is the 
attribute of the large body or volume of sound, 
and of the influential partiality for the performers. 
Ifence we may perceive how small the claims 
may be of many a vaunted work of art, whose 
pretensions have been estimated by its immediate 
consequences. Those persons, however, are acting 
very injudiciously, who, desirous of no further 
struggle, seem contented and satisfied with the 
good that exists. It will indeed endure without 
further exertion. It will be conveyed from artist 
to artist, and the magnificent structure of art will 
be completed, so far as may be permitted to 
humanity. But the communication, the partici- 
pation of artistic, and therewith civilized elevation 
to our contemporaries, cannot be allowed to remain 
stationary. The history of the world is reckoned 
by centuries, and at wide intervals. The mo- 
ments of improvement progress like stars in the 
heavens, and with them as they roll; but the 
limited space of human life cannot dispense with 
its portion of their beneficent illumination. 

In fine, the mere external, technical, mechanical, 
formal education, does not reach to the deep 
spring, where the lifestream of art is generated 
and preserved. It is but too often observable, 
unfortunately, how empty and unproductive this 
false external cultivation leaves the mind; how, 
in its pursuit, year after year, full of the noblest 
germs of lite, and capable of the highest joys of 
art, are allowed to fade and wither away. It has 
been remarked but too frequently, that these 
disciples of technicality, these virtuosi, these ama- 
teur dilettanti, these thorough bass cognoscenti, 
and wsthetical critics, have the most unsatisfactory 
conception of art, that they have litte sympathy 
with it, are utter strangers to its nature and 
operation. 

True artistic education, like true art, is not 
concerned merely with the technicalities, which 
make only a handicraftsman, nor with mere out- 
ward considerations, which, instead of living art, 
produce nothing but dead abstractions. — It is 
governed by the essential nature of its duties, 
and assumes for its object the bringing into life 
and action the highest and fullest conception of 
art in each individual, and in the greatest number 
of individuals in the whole nation. In the pupil, 
it searches for the germ of artistic susceptibility 
and capacity. This spark it cherishes and frees 
from obstructions, and nourishes and strengthens 
into the power of life. It then contemplates the 
region of art, and examines what has hitherto 
been produced. Of all this, and of that which is 
most worthy, it endeavors to convey as much as 
possible to the scholar, according to the power of 
each individual. This education does not move 
the hand and fill the ear alone, but penetrates by 
the senses into the soul ; through the deeply moved 
sensibilities it awakens the inward consciousness. 
Aud now the waves of sound may surge and roll 
—what the inward consciousness has apprehended, 
that which has become a sentiment and property 
of the mind, can be safely preserved and extended. 

This, in brie, is the object of true artistic educa- 
tion,—to elevate the capabilities, mental and cor- 
poreal, to the highest point. This is the indispen- 
sable process, without which, high attainment in 
art is not possible. This is more or less the 
enlightened struggle of all who either wholly or 
in part devote their life and powers to artistic 
employment; this, whether it be acknowledged or 
not, it is the absolutely undeniable and indispen- 
sable obligation of all teachers to produce. 

Shall it be considered an empty dream to 
desire for our country, so deeply gifted in the art 
of sound, a general popular education in music, 
in that high and only true sense ? Does not this 
want and right proclaim itself from the deep 
inborn feelings of the people, from the overflowing 
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abundance of their conceptions, from our countless 
artists, from our display of the richest productions 
of art in advance of nations? Shall our festivals 
be never more joyous with our national songs, 
which are more abundant, more varied, more 
melodious, and more deeply touching than those 
of any people on earth? Shall the evangelical 
church be perpetually deprived of her own 
appropriate music, which centuries ago was created 
for her? Shall the catholic church, in whose 
sacred service music assumes so important a fune- 
tion, suffer in our country so deep a degradation 
as it has endured in Italy, where movements from 
Rossini’s and Bellini’s operas, and Auber’s over- 
tures, disgrace the most holy moments of the 
service? Or in Spain; where in recent times, 
church music is dumb, even to the psalmody of 
the priesthood ? We fear it not, and those who 
with us have a higher trust, will labor incessantly 
with all their strength, and on all occasions, to 
attain the highest object. We, a laborious people, 
strong in body and mind, must strive for a higher 
elevation than tender nature has conferred on her 
southern children, to amuse their happy hours. 


ee 


Musical Practice Among Birds. 

Many people imagine that birds sing by instinct, 
and their songs come to them without any labor 
or practice. But ornithologists, who have made 
the habits of the feathered tribes a life-study, hold 
a different theory, and tell of long and laborious 
practice in species and individuals to acquire 
facility and compass of song. The following 
information from a practised observer will be new 
to many of our readers: 


Birds all have their peculiar ways of singing. 
Some have a monotonous song, as the bay-winged 
sparrow. The yellow-bird has a continuous chat- 
ter without any particular form of song. The 
eat-bird is a lt The golden-robin has a 
song of its own; but each one may have a song 
of his own, though those of the same locality are 
apt to sing the same tune. The hermit-thrush 
has a round of variations, perhaps the sweetest 
singer of the feathered choir. But the song 
sparrow has the most remarkable characteristics 
of song of any bird that sings. 

Every male song-sparrow has seven indepen- 
dent songs of its own, no two having the same 
notes throughout, though sometimes, as if by 
accident, they may hit upon one or more of the 
same. 

Six years ago this spring I first made the dis- 
covery. A singer that had taken up his residence 
in my garden, attracted my attention by the sweet 
variations of its songs, so I commenced taking 
observations on the subject. I succeeded at last 
in remembering all his songs, which are to this 
day as fresh in my memory as any of our common 
airs that I am so fond of whistling. On one 
oceasion I took note of the number of times he 
sang each song, and the order of singing. I copy 
from my journal, six years back: 

No. 1, sung 27 times; No. 2, 36 times; No. 3, 
23 times; No. 4,19 times; No. 5, 21 times; No. 
6, 32 times; No. 7, 18 times. Perhaps next he 
would sing No. 2; then, perhaps, No. 4, or 5, and 
so on. 

Some males will sing each tune about fifty times, 
though seldom; some will only sing them from 
five to ten times. But, as far as I have observed, 
each male has his seven songs. I have applied 
the rule to as many as a dozen different birds, 
and the result has been the same. I would say 
that it requires a great degree of patience, and a 
good ear to come at the truth of the matter; but 
any one may watch a male bird while singing, 
and will find he will change his tune in a few 
minutes more. 

The bird that I first mentioned came to the 
same vicinity five springs in succession, singing 
the same seven songs, always singing witbin @ 
circle of about twenty rods. On the fifth spring 
he came a month later than usual; another spar- 
row had taken possession of his hunting-grounds, 
so he established himself a little one side. 
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noticed that he sang less frequently than of old, 
and in a few days his song was hushed forever. 
| No doubt old age claimed him asa victim. In 
| other cases I have known a singer to return to 
| the same place two, three, and four years; but 
| frequently not more than one. I think there is 
| not a more interesting or remarkable fact in 
| natural history than the one I have related, and 

it is a fact you may confidently believe—New 
| England Farmer. 
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HANDEL ouT OF TuNE—ConcorpIA Dts- 
cors.—This celebrated composer, though of a 
very robust and uncouth appearance, yet had 
| such a remarkable irritability of nerves, that he 

could not bear to hear the tuning of instruments, 

and therefore this was always done before Handel 
| arrived. A musical wag, who knew how to 
extract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, 
| stole into an orchestra on a night when the late 
Prince of Wales (the first royal personage who 
ever succeeded in “ composing” Handel,) was to 
be present at the performance of a new oratorio, 
and untuned all the instruments, some half a note, 
others a whole note lower than the organ. As 
soon as the Prince arrived, Handel gave the 
signal of beginning Con Spirito; but such was 
the horrible discord, that the enraged musician 
started up from his seat, and having overturned a 
double-bass which stood in his way, he seized a 
| kettle-drum, which he threw with such violence 
| at the head of the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig by the effort. Without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced bearheaded to 
| the front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, 
but so much choked with passion, that utterance 
| was denied him. In this ridiculous attitude he 
stood staring and stamping for some moments 
amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor could he be 
| prevailed upon to resume his seat, till the prince 
went personally to appease his wrath, which he 
with great difliculty accomplished. 
Political Magazine, 1786. 


> — 
Tenors, BY A TENoRE.—* La Spia” writes 
I 
from Paris to the Transcript, among other things 
it; Ss 3 
| the following : 


’ 


A new tenor (‘“Voiseau rare” as the journals 
say) is said to have been foand in the person of M. 
Renarp. He has a fine organ but does not know 
how to use it yet. The days of Durrez, Runint, 
ete., are passed, and there is in the list of modern 
singers none to fill their vacant places. It may 
not be known that Rossini’s “ Wm. Tell” shared 
the fate at first of most operas—that is, it was 
performed but a very few times and then thrown 
by asa failure. The critics found as usual, some 
rather effective choruses and a fine trio only. It 
was written for NouRRIT, who sang with a sort of 
mixed falsetto voice. Duprez had then just 
| arrived from Italy and was engaged at the Grand 

Opera. It was thought great presumption on his 

part to attempt to sing against the favorite Nourrit, 
who was so much admired by the public, that 
upon taking his farewell, he brought his children 
on the stage with him and took a sort of family 
adieu of his friends. Duprez said he did not wish 
to take away any rd/e trom Nourrit, but would 
accept any one for his début Nourrit might choose 
| to give him. “ William Tell” had then failed so 
decidedly that Nourrit said he might take the réle 
of Arnold. Duprez accepted it, and the house 
was crowded with the friends of Nourrit, who feit 
sure of Duprez’s jiasco. The articulation of 
Duprez was so pertect that for the first time on 
record every syllable and every letter even, was 
distinctly understood in the opening recitative. 
The audience stared at one another and waited, 
not knowing what to think of the tenor whose 
manner of declamation was always at full voice; 
and after the first act there were was but little 
enthusiasm, every one saying it would be impos- 
sible for a singer to continue five acts with such a 
method. 

Duprez himself, between the first and second 
acts, entered the private box where his wife was 
seated, and told her “that without doubt they 
would be obliged to return to Italy.” In the trio 











of the second act, however, he created such 
enthusiasm, even among his enemies, as was never 
before or afterward known ; and in the aria jinale 
he stamped himself the greatest artist the world 
ever produced. He gives lessons now to his 
classes at the Conservatoire, and has written two 
or three operettas, which have been done with 
some success. He is not as rich as he ought to be, 
as, artist-like, he lived very fast, and artists were 
not paid in those days as liberally as they are now. 
He said a short time since to his class, “ Allez / 
Allez! ! Etudiez!! peut-étre pourrez vous gagner 
vingt mille francs par mois ! il est vrai que je ne 
les ai jamais gagné moi; mais cependant il y en 
a, qui gagnent autant que cela!” (referring to 
Tamberlik.) 

M. GuEYMARD, the present tenor de force, has 
been indisposed for some time past, and on his 
account the performance of Wm. Tell has been 
delayed. It is announced, however, as soon as he 
is recovered, which from all accounts will not be 
at present. A week ago, his voice was despaired 
of entirely, he having broken it in endeavoring 
to reach not the famous “do,” but the “ re,” de 
poitrine. Roger, his rival, is doubtless one of the 
happiest of mortals at present, and will continue 
to warble in falsetto for many years to come. 
Last week, Mademoiselle Duprez, the daughter of 
the ex-tenor, who sings at the Opera Comique, 
was married, I hear, to a young professor of the 
piano, and has had allowed her a month’s vacation 
in consequence. She is said to sing well with a 
tres-petite voix, and doubtless her husband will 
make himself useful in playing her accompani- 
ments. * * * It is well known that Nourrit 
while at Naples, hearing of the continued success 
of Duprez in Paris, committed suicide by throwing 
himself from his chamber window into the street. 
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Music among the Blind. 

The blind have certain advantages over the rest 
of us in the study of music. ‘The very incon- 
venience of not seeing notes drives them into 
more immediate and direct dealings with the 
sounds themselves. They commune with music 
at first hand. They cannot see how high a note 
is, what the width of an interval, what the con- 
tents of a chord; they learn it by the ear, they 
hear it. Such aid as they may receive from the 
raised characters, employed in our modern sys- 
tem of education for the blind, cannot alter the 
case materially. The fingers can feel over but a 
few notes at a time, where the eye takes in the 
gencral course of a musical passage or a whole 
movement. Hence where the blind study music 
at all, they learn to deal with sounds and inter- 
vals as fixed and positive facts, with the thing 
signified, and not the mere sign. Notes for the 
eye are a great convenience : but they also tempt 
to laziness in the exercise of the power of con- 
ceiving of sounds as sounds. 

The pupils in Blind Institutions therefore often 
make good organists. ‘Their attention is so fas- 
tened upon the true relation of sounds and voices 
in polyphonous composition, the development of 
themes by innate laws, that they readily acquire 
a taste for the strict style of composition. Then 
there is something in their very abstraction from 
the outward world which favors that deeper ab- 
sorption in music as a world by itself, which is a 
condition of all genuine musicianship, especially in 
the sphere of organ music. 

Music is made an important branch in institu- 
tions for the education of the blind. The Royal 
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Institution at Paris has supplied many of the 
churches with organists from its graduate pupils. 
All the older institutions of our own country have 
sent forth qualified musicians, who have become 
teachers of music, organists, &c. Some of these 
have evinced skill in composition. 

We are led to these remarks from perusing 
some organ compositions sent us in MS. from 
Philadelphia. They are the production of a 
recent pupil and assistant teacher of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Mr. Davip Woop, a young man scarcely 
of age, who has been totally blind from birth. 
He performed with great credit in the recent 
organ concerts in that city, for the exhibition of 
the great organ built by Mr. Knaurr. He has 
been for several years under the musical instruc- 
tion of Mr. E. Pre1rrer, teacher in the institu- 
tion, and also of Mr. Gerze, a distinguished 
organist in Philadelphia. 

They consist of three short Preludes, and a 
Fugue with Chorale: the last three with a third 
staff for the pedal. The preludes are slow move- 
ments in strict organ style ; all is clear as it is com- 
plex, all well connected and symmetrical, the 
themes naturally developed, each of the four 
voices being always obligato, &c. The technical 
demands of musicianship are fully satisfied. They 
may not show creative genius, but they do show 
a decided turn for this sort of writing, and amount 
to something more than mere phrase work ; they 
are not without sentiment and beauty. The 
fourth is a regular fugue, which is made a foun- 
dation for the introduction of a canto firmo, the 
old tune of “ Nuremberg,” line by line, with in- 
tervals between, while the fugue goes on. This 
too is clear, ingenious, effective. On the whole, 
these are compositions such as do not often make 
their appearance in our American schools of 
music, and they would do credit to the Conser- 
vatoires abroad. By the annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, we learn that the mu- 
sical department continues to give very satisfac- 
tory results under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Pfeiffer. Twelve of the pupils receive instruc- 
tion on the organ, and forty-six on the piano. 
Several of them are already qualified as organists 
in the Episcopal or other service, and others to 
teach the piano or sing in church choirs. They 
have an Orchestra among themselves, composed 
of thirty-four members : 


The orchestra is composed of the following instru- 
ments :—violins, 12; violas, 2; violoncellos, 2; con- 
tra bassos, 2; flutes, 3; clarinets,2; horns, 2; trum- 
pets, 3; bass trombone, 1; ophicleide, 1; great drum, 
1; military drum, 1; cymbals, 1; triangle, 1; total 34. 

Among the celebrated and difficult pieces performed 
by the orchestra, are the following :—The overtures 
of ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ by Mendelsohn; 
‘* William Tell,” by Rossini; and ‘ Le Serment,”’ by 
Auber; C minor Symphony, by Beethoven ; Weber’s 
Concerto, for piano and orchestra; and other remark- 
able compositions by these and other great masters. 
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Robert Schumann. 

We conclude our extracts, commenced in our 
last, from a German critique on Schumann’s 
earlier compositions for the piano-forte. As in- 
stances of his more extravagant manner when 
first infected by the fever of what was called the 
“ New Romanticism” in Art, the following works 
were named: Allegro in B, Op. 8; Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, Op. 13; Concert sans Orchestre, Op. 
14; Piano-forte Sonata, Op. 15; Fantasie, Op. 
17. The writer proceeds : 

“ These youthful creations contain much that 
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is individual, sterling, and deeply conceived ; 
many beauties that betray uncommon gifts, and 
single passages that are excellent. Especially 
from the last two productions (Op. 15 and 17) 
there flashes many a noble gem; still it is not 
wrought out, not purified from the surrounding 
dross, and too much disfigured by baser earths 
and metals. 

“ Besides this heterogeneous overloading, we 
find on all sides difficulties of the most appalling 
calibre, heaped up unnecessarily, enough to fright- 
en away the most skilful, practiced player, if he 
rank not with the virtuosos by profession, with 
the Liszts, Thalbergs, &c. 

“ Unquestionably the Fantasie, inscribed to 
Liszt, affords the richest and yet most unquick- 
ening luxuriance of this neo-romantic hyper- 
geniality.. The eccentric, the arbitrary, the vague 
and undetermined, could scarcely be pushed 
farther. The transcendentalism, so loved before 
all things, degenerates at times here into madness 
and utter unintelligibleness, while the striving 
after originality loses itself in the unnatural and 
overstrained. The composer reminds us of a 
rich nobleman, who, to make himself inaccessible 
to all approach in his aristocratic superiority, sel- 
fishly fences himself in from the world, surrounds 
his grounds with deep pits, high, thorny hedges, 
spring-guns, and foot-snares, and so fortifies and 
palisades himself that people are discouraged 
from seeking nearer acquaintance with him. The 
Davidsbiindlertinze and the Carnival-scenen are 
refreshing exceptions.” [Dances of the members 
of the “ David's league ” against the ‘ Philistines,” 
or Young Germany against old fogies. For an 
account of this and of the little musical fancies, 
called the “ Carnival scenes,” see vol. vii., page 5, 
and vol. viii. p. 17 of this Journal.) “ The first, 
thrown off as sketches, rather than finished char- 
acter-pieces, are nevertheless distinguished by 
variety and individuality in tone and keeping. 
So too are the latter, ‘ musical genre pictures,’ so 
spirited and interesting in their treatment, from 
which gleams a certain je ne sais quoi of genuine 
French ¢sprit, full of epigrammatic points and 
barbéd witticisms. It goes on in grotesque med- 
ley ; a downrizht fantastical masquerade, full of 
humors and intrigues. But out of the wild, 
chaotic whirl, amidst the sounds of mirth and ex- 
hilaration, rising like fleeting Champagne bub- 
bles, there meets the ear at times, with unex- 
pected pathos, a single, as it were stray tone of 
sweet, sincere tenderness, and humoristic con- 
tentedness and constancy. 

“Tf we go through Schumann’s piano composi- 
tions consecutively, it is interesting to remark 
how the composer gradually gains in simplicity 
and works himself out more and more to self-de- 
pendence. The peculiar naturel of the composer 
himself, his musical subjectivity comes out purer, 
sharper, more decided, while there is more facil- 
ity and conscious certainty in the handling of 
the motives. That awkward and disturbing 
heaviness disappears, because the composer seeks 
to rid himself of all superfluous baggage, all 
chance accessories, and limits himself to the essen- 
tial and the indispensable. Whereas at first he 
always wrote so hard that, to use Boerne’s ex- 
pression, ‘the axle threatened to break under 
him’; but here already you can entrust yourself 
to him with less danger. 

«“ We must here mention the ‘ Kinderscenen,’ 


(Scenes of Childhood) Op. 15, which belong un- 





questionably to Schumann’s best achievements in 
this kind. Here, by a half prophetic, half poetic 
intuition, and by that plastic quality of mind 
which is peculiar to the objective way of viewing 
things, the composer has succeeded in so merging 
himself in single moods, states, and salient mo- 
ments of childhood’s world, and in so mastering 
them musically, that a susceptible mind must feel 
itself most deeply penetrated and most vividly 
addressed by them. How is this remarkable 
effect produced ? How is the hearer transported 
into so complete an illusion? By the truth of 
the delineation, by the fidelity to nature of the 
coloring ; by the fact that the tone-poet is entirely 
absorbed in his subject, has lived and felt his way 
into it, or rather back to it; in a word, that he 
has most happily hit the charmingly naive, the 
sweetly, carelessly gushing, real childlike tone. 

“ These ‘ Kinderscenen’ prove most clearly, 
that what is significant and characteristic admits 
of being compressed into a narrow space, into 
the limits of a determinate form; that it is not 
always necessary to give loose rein to wild and 
planless fancy, and throw oneself into the arms 
of chance. The greatest artists often feel a 
noble and a finer pride in the achievement of 
what is great and individual within and in spite 
of formal limits. 

“The ‘ Arabeske, Op. 18, and the ‘ Blumen- 
stiick, (Flower piece) Op. 19, must also be com- 
mended, as works more distinguished by their 
melodious flow, their clearness and song-like 
keeping, than by any special originality. The 
latter bears an occasional family resemblance to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without Words,’ and to 
John Field’s Notturnos and Romanzas. The soft, 
dreamy, tender, lyrical, almost feminine character 
of Field’s cantelina, sounds unmistakably in both 
pieces. But the resemblance does not affect you 
unpleasantly ; quite the contrary, because Schu- 
mann knew how to join with it an excellence 
which is foreign to the Englishman, and which 
lifts him far above Field; to-wit, an altogether 
richer, fuller, and more various harmonic setting, 
a more artistic perfection of figures and forms of 
accompaniment, than is ever the case with Field, 
where so much is loose and dillettantish. 

“More independent and significant are the 
* TIumoreske’’ and the G minor Sonata, which we 
venture to pronounce the gems of the whole col- 
lection, full as it is of sterling things. In the 
* HTumoreske’ the interest is kept awake and in- 
creased from beginning to end by the great 
variety in matter and in form, by the constant, 
rapid, and yet always natural and easy alterna- 
tion of the most diverse images, ideas and feel- 
ings, floating in and out fantastically and 
dreamily. * * * * 

“ Novalis says: ‘ A work of Art is so much the 
more interesting and genuine an outflow of one’s 
personality, the more sides it presents, the more 
the ways in which it can be understood and 
This seems to us to be the case with the 
composition in question. If then we confess that 
we felt a breath from it as of pure mountain air, 
an altogether peculiar, keen, but invigorating 
freshness ; and then again fancied ourselves in the 


loved.’ 


midst of the young, fresh, impetuous torrent of the 
forest brooks ; if we add, that a strangely sweet, 
shuddering feeling of power, of intellectual 
health and fulness seems to dwell in this ‘ Hu- 
moreske,’ which imparts itself by little and little 
to the hearer, and gradually fills him with that 











perfect, blissful satisfaction, which one only feels 
in strains that flow out from the deepest and most 
secret fountains of the soul, we think we shall 
come tolerably near to the truth. 

“ Still richer matter for discussion and for all 
sorts of adventurous interpretations is afforded by 
the G minor Sonata; of which we will merely 
say that the composer has here adhered strictly 
and consistently to the existing Sonata form. In 
these last two works the forms and dimensions 
are larger and more developed; everything in 











them is more thoroughly wrought out and fin- 
ished than in the ‘ Kinderscenen,’ which are fugi- | 
tive and sketchy, although kept within certain | 
limits. 

“ The ‘ Nackstiicke,, (Night pieces) are to de 
mentioned as containing in their rhapsodical and | 
arbitrary grouping something that is like impro- 
visation, something taken from the chance hu- 
mors of the moment. 

“Then there is the ‘ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien, (Carnival pranks in Vienna) a companion 
piece to the Carnival Scenes; at least you find in 
it the same shifting medley, the same over-foam- 
ing, sparkling humor. Humoristic heat-lightings 
on all sides; everywhere the rockets of wit and 
jubilant spirits shoot up the imps of roguish mock- 
ery and most unbridled whim hiss around us, for 
example, on page 7, 8 and 9, where among other 
things, the old-fashioned, right Philisterish and 
‘fogy ’ motive: Als der Grossvater die Grossmut- 
ter nahm, (which appears also in the Carnival) 
produces a grotesque contrast and a most comical 
rococo effect. The most musically rich of these 
fancy pictures doubtless is the Intermezzo, No. 4. 
How such a dark fellow, such a marplot and gen- 
uine Old Grumbler, looking out so threatening 
and repulsive from under his E flat minor visor, 
could happen into this jovial company, it is not 








easy to see. The harsh, serious and stern tone, 
before which all joy and cheerfulness must freeze 
to death, is hardly suited to such pranks. Once 
happily passed this Intermezzo, and we breathe 
freely again, as if we felt delivered from an evil 
charm, and could call after him, like Shakspeare’s 
Orlando to Master Jacques: ‘I am glad of your 
departure ; adieu, good Monsieur Melancholy !’” 

The writer closes his review of these earlier 
works with the belief “that they are to be 
counted among the most significant productions 
of Art at the present day (1844), distinguished 
throughout by a high and noble striving, and 
containing in themselves many germs of a new 


era.” 


- a --— 


A Grave Professor. 


Another of those incredible programmes has been 
placed before us, of the miraculous concerts by which 
the musical ideas of people in our country villages 
are continually lifted to the top-wave of sublimity 
and ecstacy. “This was a concert at Sharon Springs. 
The hero thereof was a blind man, yclep'd Prof. W. 
A. Carns, “the lion bass of the world.” The show- 
bill further states that Prof. C. is a young man of 
21 years of age. ‘He pronounces distinctly words of 
two or more syllables on GG in the Bass, and up to 
BB in alt, making a compass of about four octaves 
and ahalf! We excels in instrumental music, per- 
forming upon the Melodeon and Piano with exqui- 
site taste. He plays some of the most difficult opera 
music upon the Cornet, in connection with either of 
these instruments, at the same time. He also plays 
tunes upon a common wire, about three feet long, 





and imitates on these instruments a locomotive in 
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full operation. He is also able to play the most diffi- 
| cult music upon two different instruments at the same 
* time, and imitates a full brass band! Produces three 
| different tones on one instrument, and gives a most 
| perfect imitation of a locomotive, in motion, in times 
of danger, arriving and leaving stations, and imitates 
the steam, whistle, and bell, with wonderful preci- 
sion.” We have our own suspicions about this 
| blind professor. There is a smell of sulphur about 
| it. He surely cannot be of this world; or he is in 
| Jeague with powers below. Nor is our terror dissi- 
P nated by the lugubrious, phantasmal, church-yard 
| character of his “ suitable selections for the evening’s 
entertainment,” which include the following “ sen- 
timental”’ pieces :— 

Greeting : Introductory. 

The Maniac: A Scene in a Lunatic Asylum. 

The Old Sexton: A piece in which is represented a 
Sexton burying the dead, the falling of the dirt 
on the coffin, &e. 

The Spell: A song of Love. 

The Green Bay Tree: Disappointed Love. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep: Representing the 
waves of the ocean dashing and foaming. 

The Phantom Chorus. 

Death of Napoleon: Bass Solo. 

Boyhood Days: Bass Solo. 

Giant Song: Bass Solo. 

I looked around. 

My Mother and my Home.—These lines were sug- 
gested on the occasion of a mother watching by 
the death-bed of her son. 

Would we’d never met. 

Man the Life-Boat: A Song of Shipwreck. 

I’m afloat: Pirate Song. 

A Life on the Ocean Wave. 

Grave of Bonaparte. 

Wrongs and Woes: Bass Solo. 

My Name in the Sand: Bass Solo. 

N. B.—The Sleigh Ride: Pumpkin Pie: We're all 
dodging, &e. 

Those cheerful pumpkins and sleigh-rides at the 
end, however, indicate a funny ghost. But the cere- 
monies conclude with three “ overtures,” entitled, 
“The Locomotive,” “ The Storm,” and—“ Dearn”! 
—after which this professor of the black art, redivivus, 











treats his appalled andience te feats of ventriloquism, 
“mysterious disappearances,” &c. 
Sasa ig AR Biae eee 

“Father Heinricn” is again meditating in his 
old age a return flight over the oceén to his German 
home ; and the thought suggesting certain analogies 
with scenes in his hermit life in the Western forests, 
he has added another (the Opus 77) to that list of 
stupendous tone-works of his, which have always 
He sends 


| 

proved impracticable to our orchestras. 

us the fantastic programme : 

| Programme of the 77th Work of A. P. H. 

| COLUMB: 

| THE WILD OR PASSENGER PIGEONS. 
Grande Capriccio Volante. A Characteristic Ameri- 

can Tone-Picture, for full Orchestra. 

| No. 1. The flitting of birds, and thunder-like flap- 

'} pings of a passing phalanx of American Wild 





| Pigeons. 
2, The aerial armies alight on the primeval forest 
trees, which bend and crash beneath their weight. 
| 


| 8. A bvilight scene. The cooing of the doves, pre- 
| Vious to their nightly repose. 
4. With Aurora comes the conflict for the beech- 

nuts. 

|| 5. The vast conclave in grand council resolve to 

| migrate elsewhere. 

| 6. Sudden rise and flight of the myriad winged emi- 
grants. 

7. The presence of hunters startles the multitudi- 
nous array. 

8. The wounded and dying sink tumultuously 
earthward. , ; 

9. In brooding agitation the Columbines continue 
their flight, darkening the welkin, as they utter 
their aerial requiem, but passing onward, ever 
onward to the goal of their nomadic wandering— 

The green Savannas of the New World. 


A recollection of a Hermit in his Log-house in 
Kentucky. ANTHONY Puitie HEINRICH. 
ae MOTTO. 
n dark’ning clouds the westward pigeons fi 
And winged thunders shake the homies aot 
The forest rocks—the waters surgeful rise, 
With answering quake the echoing earth replies. 
DoGanne. 








—— Musigal Chit-Ghat. 


It is stated, on the authority of a private letter 
from London, that Grist and Mario have resolved 
to visit America again, and may be expected during 
the next winter..... The New York Musical World, 
(Ricnarp Storrs WI tits, editor,) in commencing 
a new volume this day, with “a weekly issue of 
15,000 copies,’ announces an important accession to 
its editorial corps in “that Nestor of the musical 
profession,” Dr. Epwarp Hopces, the learned or- 
ganist of Trinity Church. We may expect some 
spicy criticisms. We congratulate friends W1LL1s 
and Moranp on the remarkable success of their 
journal; we should be glad of half as much. The 
Musical Review (Messrs. Mason & Brotners) in- 
forms its readers regularly upon its title-page that 
its circulation is more than three times that of any other 
musical periodical :—45,000, then! Forty-five thou- 
sand people in our country, who love and think of 
Music as an Art enough to subseribe to a musical 
Art journal! Verily we area musical people. The 
best musical journals in Germany, even, count their 
subseribers by hundreds, and not by thousands. 

Makerzexk opened most brilliantly at the New 
York Academy on Monday night—at least so far as 
audience goes—for there was a rush of many more 
than could obtain entrance. The piece was J/ Tro- 
vatore; the principal singers Mme. Lacrance, Mlle. 
VENTALDI (as the Gipsey), AMop1o and Bricnott. 
On Wednesday evening Tipertnt, tle new tenor, 
lately from Havana, of whom great things were said 
beforehand, appeared in Lucia di Laminermoor, The 
N. Y. Times says he is about equal to BrigNott. 
....The New Youk Musical World informs us that 
“a German Opera troupe commences at Boston in 
September”; “said to be a large and most efficient 
company, and will give German, Italian and French 
operas,” This is too good news to nave reached us 
here, where Boston is, and we are all eager to learn 
particulars......Still another new psalm book !— 
making str this season. This last goes right up to 
the stars, calling itself “ The Celestina”; it is the 
production of a tuneful swain rejoicing in the name 
of Virein Corypon TAytLor. 

Henry B. Squires, the American vocalist (tenor) 
will shortly return from Naples....VESTVALI is at 
Hoboken, getting up her wardrobe for her opera in 
Mexico, and her brother is in Europe, forwarding 
singers for the troupe... .Our young townsman, Mr. 
Natuan B. Crapp, the pianist, who has been study- 
ing for two years at the Musical Conservatorium in 
Leipzig, is now on his way home to his native city, 
(if he has not already arrived,) bringing very high 
testimonials from his professors, Moscheles, Plaidy, 
Richter, and others. We believe he intends to es- 
tablish himself in Boston, and trust that he will find 
patronage, and strengthen the cause of true Art in 
our communiiy. At least we are encouraged to 
hope this by the kind of interest he has shown in 
music while abroad, (see notices of private concerts, 
&e. in Leipzig in our columns during the last winter.) 


A concert for the benefit of the French sufferers 
by the late inundations was given on the 14th ult. at 
Baden-Baden; with grand orchestra and chorus, 
condneted by Bertioz, and with Mile. Duprez 
and Mme. Viarpor, from Paris, and Herr Gre- 
MINGER, from Carlsruhe, as solo singers..... Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah’ was recently given at Geneva 
by more than seven hundred performers.....Bor- 
DOGNI, the famous singing-master, died recently in 
Paris. 

German journals mention that Prof. Cornelius, the 
painter, has lately been appearing as an amateur 
composer of music, in the shape of sacred works and 
Lieder,—and announce that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
is engaged on a fifth opera, entitled ‘ Diana,’. ... The 





Gazette Musicale of Paris states that five MS. 
Quartets for stringed instruments, by Donizetti, 
have been for some time in the hands of Signor 


Piatti; and that on being tried by him and three 
Italian partners they proved to be of “a magnificent 
beauty.”....Mr. White, a young artist of color, the 
other day carried off the first prize for violin playing, 
in an arena no less ambitious than that of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 


The London Atheneum has some pertinent remarks 
upon a point to which we have before called atten- 
tion, and which we hope will some day be practically 
considered by our music-publishers. It says : 


A musical friend throws out a suggestion, the im- 
portance of which needs no word of ours to commend 
it—“ Why,” says he, “is published music never 
dated?” The complete works of a writer like Dr. 
Spohr (to give an instance) may stretch over half a 
century. Itis true they are numbered, for the most 
part—but their number represents the order of com- 
position, not of publication. A time comes when 
original editions are exhausted—and when from the 
dispersed mass of the master’s works, unequal in 
value, some professor or publisher shall select and 
re-issue that which is of permanent value. In this re- 
issue of course the numerical sequence may be broken, 
and the guidance of a date would be most welcome. 
The suggestion of our friend was called out in refer- 
ence to the republication of the best among Clementi’s 
hundred and six Sonatas, making four-and-thirty works 
(vide Fétis). Few who examine the new series, and 
who remark the numerous examples of imitation or 
of resemblance to the works of other writers which 
Clementi’s Sonatas contain, will not wish to ascer- 
tain how far certain ideas have been anticipations, 
coincidences, or recollections. As matters stand, 
however, precise information on the subject is hardly 
attainable. 





. 
Advertisements. 
SINGING AT SIGHT. 
A Sight Singing Schcol will be opened by D. U. MARTIN, 
at the Christian Baptist Church, corner of Kneeland and 
Tyler Streets, on Monday Evening, Sept. 22, when Prof. H. W. 
DAY, A. M, the well-known Inventor of the method, will de- 
liver a free opening Lecture. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she will re-open her MoRNING 
and AFTERNOON CLAsses for the instruction of Youre Lapres 
on the PLANO-FORTE, on Monpay, Sept. 22, and on Wepnes- 
pay. Oct. 1. Terms, Fifteen dollars for Twenty-four lessons, 

Applications to be made, for classes or private lessons, at 
Mile. GasRigeLte De Lamotre’s residence, No. 55 Manco. k St. 
SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 











Sig. Benpetart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 





A Magnificent Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 
Printed from Engraved Plates. For Six Dollars. 


The 32 Sonatas, complete, 524 pages of Music, in two vol- 
umes, with portrait, light binding. Price $6. The same, 
superbly bound in cloth, embossed and lettered, price $7. 


Desirous of placing the best musical works within reach of 
the great mass of the people, the undersigned presents, as 
first of the series, the above celebrated compositions, and 
would direct special attention to the SUPERIORITY OF THIS EDI- 
TION OVER ALL oTHERS. It is printed from new, engraved 
music plates, each note being clear and accurate in its out- 
line, rendering each page remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed has been the latest German edition, and an unusual 
amount of labor and expense has been bestowed on the work, 
in order to avoid typographical errors, however minute Re- 
liance can therefore be placed upon this edition as being in 
every particular an exact reprint of the best German, while 
superior plates, paper, press-work, binding, and general ap- 
pearance render this American edition vastly preferable to all 
foreign copies, especially when the latter are printed upon 
type used for common Pealmody, etc. 

In continuance of this series of Classic Musical Composi- 
tions will be issued in rapid succession, and sold at the same 
extraordinary low rate of additional prices, Piano-forte works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart and others, 

The great expense atrending the publication of these works 
and the low price at which it is mes to furnish them, can 
only be met by large salzs; and it is hoped that all those fa- 
voring the circulation of an advanced style of music, and a 
consequent cultivation of a fine musical taste throughout our 
country, will so far aid the enterprise as to become purchasers 
of this edition of BeETaoveNn’s Sonatas, as ulso of the works 
that may follow. , 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOE! 


THE HOSANNA: 


A New Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Mot- 
etts, Sentences and Chants, for the use of Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Singing Schools and Musical Associations Arranged 
and Composed by LEONARD MARSHALL, Director of 
Music at the Chambers street Church, Boston, Editor of 
“ The Harpsichord,” &c. 

The publishers respectfully call the attention of parties in 
want of a new music book to “The Hosanna.” The most 
eminent professors who have examined it, pronounce it the 
very best book, taken in all its details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker says : 

“Tam much pleased with the spirit and general character 
of the musical com positi ts for ‘The Ho- 
sanna.’”’ 

Profs. E. Bruce and L. 0. Emerson say: 

“ We have examined with much care ‘ The Hosanna,’ and 
can with confidence recommend it to the public. We predict 
for it an extensive circulation.” 

Prof. J. Sherwin says: 

«The Hosanna’ will be one of the best books now in use. 
I shall give it my cordial approbation.” 

Prof. 8. B. Ball says: 

* Please send me copies for my choir. I most cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a really good collection 
of Church Music.” 

Prof. G. W. Copeland says: 

‘*Tt is the best collection which has been issued from the 
American press.” 

Prof. W. H. Guilford says : 

“Tt is the best American collection of Church Music IT have 
yet seen. I think it peculiarly adapted to the present wants 
of our churches.” 

“The Hosanna” is a handsomely printed volume of 384 pa- 
ges. A specimen of the work will be sent gratis, o1 copies will 
be mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


WHITTEMORE, NILES & HALL, 
PUBLISHERS, 
114 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

i ie undersigned would call the attention of all who 
A desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETITIOVEN, 32 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. Il. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hends. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN’S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols. 4 
& 


sed additional volume of smaller works. .......... * 
Mozart’s Piano-forte Works, 2 vols. ........... 0000 cece eee 86 
Haydn's “ “ eee $6 


A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEN’R W. THAYER, 





ss PHE EIGHTH — 
GQIRIGAT IBIENBITION 
eeeeOPeoee 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


WILL COMMENCE AT 
FANEUIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 
eeeeONesee 
Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
Secretary. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 89g 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 
VOLUME 7. 


Berlioz’s Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch of the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME 8. 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price $5,25) In paper wrappers, $1,138. By 
mail, $1,20. 





Volumes of this Series already issued: 


Vol. 1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue.......... $1 63 
‘2. Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction......... 1 63 
“ 3. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing............... 38 
“ 4. Mozart’s Succinct Thorough Bass School.......... 21 
“ §. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony............-.seeeees 63 
“ 6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 


Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-instruction. 
Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 3. Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
vols. bound in one complete, cloth boards........... 2 63 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


"JOB PRINTING neatly and promply ercated at this Ofc 
THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. George Sanp, just 

completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by muil post-paid, for 18 cents. 





GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
ORCANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Oo MUSIC TEACHERS.—A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 





OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


_MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





J. ©. D. PARKER, 7 

Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Rarmong, a 

3 HAYWARD PLACE. ' 

YY ) AY qX 

JOR PRINTING 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 

EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 

No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


as 








EXE VW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 





=. E DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 
oz his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

JF inthe higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the musie stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Kow, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. « 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and¥ Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musi¢ 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &¢, 

[(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fut+ 
nished.-—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoot St. Bosto. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line............05: ervecce 
Each subsequent insertion, per line......... oa 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adve: 


quarterly in advance. 
ANAS ADRADALDALA Oe 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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